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— ooOoo — 

My  food  news  for  today  concerns  not  only  the  family  dinner  table — but  the 
family  pocketbook  as  well.     For  I  have  some  tips  from  the  home  economists  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — tips  that  may  help  you  get  your  money's  worth  in 
food  value,  no  matter  how  much  you  have  to  spend  for  food. 

Really,  though,  these  tips  are  especially  to  help  women  operating  on  a 
United  food  budget.     For — as  Department  of  Agriculture  home  economists  point  out — 

The  less  money  there  is  to  spend  to  get  the  right  kind  of  a  diet — the  more 
important  is  a  homemaker's  good  food  judgment  to  the  health  of  her  family.    For  the 
less  money  there  is  to  spend — the  greater  is  the  problem  of  assembling  meals  that 
are  both  nutritious  and  attractive. 

But  it  can  be  done.    And  it  is  being  done  everyday  by  women  who  shop  intelli- 
gently— and  who  keep  food  values  uppermost  in  their  minds  as  they  plan  their  meals. 

As  a  helpful  guide  to  women  who  must  watch  their  food  budgets  closely,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  home  economists  have  worked  out  a  low-cost  master  diet 
plan.    This  master  plan  outlines  in  terms  of  food  group s  the  sort  of  an  adequate 
diet  that  can  be  bought  on  a  small  food  budget. 

As  a  basis  for  this  diet  plan — the  home  economists  used  the  new  yardstick 
jor  good  nutrition.    As  you  probably  remember,  this  yardstick  was  adopted  last  May 
l>7  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense.     The  yardstick  sets  a  new  high 
goal  for  the  meal  planning  of  the  whole  country.    For  it  gives  in  terms  of  necessary 
ood  values — the  daily  allowances  needed  to  keep  the  family  in  good  health. 

But  as  you  also  no  doubt  remember — the  yardstick  is  not  in  the  language  of 
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the  homemaker — that  is,  it  is  a  technical  document  rather  than  one  for  popular  use. 
That  is  the  reason  master  diet  plans  are  needed. 

The  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  translated 
this  yardstick  into  several  kinds  of  diet  plans — one  for  a  liberal  food  budget,  one 
for  a  moderate  food  budget,  and  as  I've  already  mentioned,  one  for  a  limited  budget. 
No  matter  which  one  she  chooses,  the  homemaker  who  goes  by  any  of  these  master  ulanr 
automatically  meets  the  measurements  of  the  yardstick  for  good  nutrition. 

Here's  how  the  low-cost  master  diet  plan  works: 

First  item  in  it  is  milk.     This  includes  milk  to  drink,  milk  for  cooking, 
and  milk  in  the  form  of  cheese  or  other  dairy  products.     Every  child  gets  3  to  4 
cups  a  day.    Every  adult  gets  2  to  3  cups.     Each  expectant  mother  gets  1  quart,  and 
a  nursing  mother  1  l/2  quarts.     It  is  more  important  to  have  the  quantity  of  milk 
listed  every  day  than  it  is  to  get  milk  in  any  special  form,  according  to  the  food 
economists.    Cheaper  forms  of  milk  mav  often  be  used  in  cooking. 

Next  item — fruits  and  vegetables. 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  are  called  for  about  twice  a  day  because  they  are 
economical  sources  of  many  of  the  food  values  specified  in  the  nutrition  yardstick. 
Dry  beans,  peas,  and  peanuts  are  called  for  two  to  four  times  a  week,  for  the  same 
reason.    They  are  especially  valuable  as  sources  of  iron  and  protein  in  low-cost 
diets. 

Tomatoes ,  citrus  fruit ,  or  other  vitamin-C  rich  foods  are  included  5  times  a 
»eek  at  least.    Every  child  under  four  is  allotted  1  serving  a  day  —  every  nursing 
aother,  1  to  2  servings  daily.    Among  economical  "other  vitamin-C  rich  foods"  are 
r»  cabbage  and  raw  salad  greens. 

^eafy»  green  and  yellow  vegetables  are  served  in  a  low-cost  diet  at  least  6 
ttoea  a  week.    And  everyone  in  the  family  has  3  to  4  eggs  weekly. 

The  diet  plan  provides  6  small  servings  of  lean  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  each 
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week.    There  should  be  a  cereal  dish  once  a  day,  sometimes  twice;  bread  in  some 
form  at  every  meal,  and  dessert  once  a  day, if  desired.     Fram  30  to  50  percent  of 
all  the  cereals  served  should  be  the  whole-grain  kind,  because  of  the  iron  and 
other  minerals  and  vitamins  they  provide. 

That's  the  bare  outline  of  the  plan. 

One  thing  to  remember  in  planning  low-cost  diets,  according  to  the  experts, 
is  that  you  can't  expect  to  get  a  lot  of  variety  in  the  foods  you  buy.     For  when  yo'. 
get  a  well-rounded  diet  for  a  minimum  amount  of  money,  you  have  to  rely  heavily  on 
certain  foods  that  are  economical  sources  of  a  number  of  different  food  values. 

For  that  reason  good  cooking  becomes  doubly  important.     Variety  can  be  man- 
aged by  varying  the  way  the  food  is  served  from  day  to  day — and  by  imaginative 
seasoning. 

Much  can  be  done  to  cut  food  costs  by  careful  selection  within  each  food 
group.    The  lean  parts  of  low-cost  cuts  of  meat  are  just  as  nutritious  a.s  those  from 
■ore  expensive  cuts.     Certain  kinds  of  greens  are  cheaper  than  other  and  just  as 
nutritious.     The  greens  used  in  the  South  for  instance — collards,  kale,  trunip  and 
retard  greens  —  usually  are  much  cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  higher  in  food 
values  than  bleached  cabbage  and  lettuce. 

In  buying  canned  goods,  the  grade  and  size  of  container  can  make  a  marked 

difference  in  cost,  but  not  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the  contents  —  and  usually  not 

W  food  value.     Certain  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  too  expensive  for  a 

limited  food  budget  most  times  of  the  year,  can  be  bought  for  a  variety  at  seasons 

fhen  they  are  flooding  the  market  and  low  in  price. 

Tho'-e  are  some  of  the  ways  of  cutting  down  on  food  costs.     No  doubt  you 
yourself  i-^e  (^  r<:o7ered  others.    Eut  no  mattei  how  much  you  spend  for  food,  if 
you  so^nd  i;.  w.I  -.-Jy,  you'll  be  doing  your  share  in  building  an  invincible  America, 
or  U's  the  worv-n  who  clan  meals  who  are  laying  the  basis  for  a  strong  and  alert 
nation  by  supplying  their  families  the  kind  of  food  that  builds  strong  bodies, 
steady  nerves,  and  high  morale. 


